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Duty toward others has come to have the sense of
duty toward ourselves.    Morality is man's high-
est adaptation to the needs of alL   The sense of
moral obligation, springs from moral convictions
rather than from religious beliefs.   The suprem-
acy of conscience is more and more asserted.
When members of juries in the department of
Yonne refuse to swear in the name of God,1 if
they are sincere, their act is ethically superior
to the blind or mechanical conformity of former
days.   Intellectual honesty has never been more
honoured, nor casuistry more unpopular.   Love
of truth, not of pure knowledge, but of that
apprehension of reality which tells upon our
deepest life, is growing.   Though appearances
might lead some to infer the contrary, French
traditional virtues, such as family love, social
cheerfulness, the prevalence of thrift, of econ-
omy, and the hatred of debts have never been
more flourishing.   As Comte d'Avenel says, "a
thrifty people will never be a gambling people."2
In the French army an officer is suspended for
debts.   Former conventional habits without any
ethical  motives  have  been   greatly  disturbed
either by moral revolts or by new views of man's
biological, economic, and social relations; but

1 Le Temps, Aug. 7, 1909.

2 Les Fran$ais de mon temps, p. 74.